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SERMON, Ge. 


JAMES. v. 12. 


ABOVE ALL THING», MY BRETHREN, SWEAR NOT; NEITHER 
BY HEAVEN, NEITHER BY THE EARTH, NEITHER BY 
ANY OTHER OATH: BUT LET YOUR YEA BE YEA, 


AND YOUR NAY NAY; LEST YE FALL INTO CON- 
DEMNATION, 


HAT our natural notions of religion neceſſarily include an 
awful veneration for the ſupreme object of it; that the 


revealed ſyſtem of religion hath expreſsly enforced this prin- 


ciple, to the very mention of his name, which it requires us to hallow 


and revere; — and that the contrary practice is moreover ex- 
preſsly forbidden as connected with evil, and threatened with very 
ſevere expreſſions of God's diſpleaſure and vengeance; theſe are 


truths 


L 2. 


truths as evident as they are important. Whence then, in a Chriſtian 
congregation, among perſons born and educated in a country, where 
the principles of their religion are in general clearly unfolded and 
readily underſtood, and aſſembled here for the expreſs (or implied) 
purpoſe of worſhipping God, of praiſing him for his mercies, of ſo- 
liciting his future favours, and of imploring the forgiveneſs of their 
ſins; hence is it become neceſſary for the preacher to chooſe ſuch 
a ſubject for his diſcourſe as that of common and profane ſwearing ? 
Can it be, that among perſons ſo diſpoſed and circumſtanced 
he ſhould have occaſion to vindicate the honour of God? or 
to warn thoſe, who acknowledge their dependance on him, and have 
nd proſpect of falvation but through his mercy and goodneſs, not to 
provoke him, by their horrid imprecations and blaſphemies, to caſt 
them away in his diſplraſure? And yet, (to the ſhame of our morals 
he it ſpoken) this practice, notwithſtanding it be ſo unbecoming our 
character as men, and as Chriſtians and ſinners ſo indecent and pre- 
ſumptuous in us, hath long prevailed, and continues to prevail, to a 
very extravagant degree. For though it be the conſtant language of 
the moſt wicked and abandoned wretches, yet is it by no means ap- 
propriated to ſuch : though ir be what good men carefully avoid in 
themſelves, arid are hurt with in others, yet neither will their exam- 
ple effectuall/ perſuade others fo to © keep the door of their lips,“ 
nor, however cautious they may be in the choice of their company, 
can they always avoid the impertinence of profaneneis.F It has 
found 

* Pſahr, cxli. 3. + L this ſoutd be thought ouly the cuſtomary declamation 


of the pulyit, the reader muy be referred to a quotation from a layman, wt.--e 
writings are as vovlbican addition to the ſubject of moral ſcience, as they ure 


to 
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found its way, and ſpread its baneful influence, among all ranks and 
orders of men. Among military and ſea-faring men it is regarded 
almoſt as a neceſſary accompliſhment, and even cheriſhed as a prin- 
ciple : in almoſt all ſports and paſtimes, it aſſails our ears above every 
other ſound : and in private companies, our converſations are more 
or leſs infected with it;“ though the faſhion of the times hath indeed 
excluded it in ſome meaſure from genteel ſocieties. Maſters are ad- 
dicted to it in common with their ſervants ; the learned with the un- 
lettered ; they who are tottering on the brink of the grave, with thoſe 
who are newly born into the world ; and (what I am moſt aſhamed to 

add) 


to the ſtock of elegant and polite literature. © InterjeCtions denoting imprecation, 
« and thoſe in which the Divine Name is irreverently mentioned, are always 
« offenſive to a pious mind: and the writer or ſpeaker, who contracts a habit of 
« introducing them, may without breach of charity be ſuſpected of profaneneſs. 
« To fay, with a devout mind, God bleſs me, can never be improper : but to 
c“ make thoſe ſolemn words a familiar interjection expreflive of ſurpriſe or peeviſh- 
cc neſs, is, to fay the leaſt of it, very indecent. 


« As to common oaths and curſes, I need not fay any thing to convince my 
cc reader that they are utterly unlawful, and a proof that the ſpeaker has at one 
c time or other kept bad company, For to the honour of the age let it be men- 
« tioned, that profane ſwearing is now more generally exploded in polite ſociety, 
« than it uſed to be in former times.” Dr. Beattie on the Theory of Language. 


*I think it is the Tatler who tells us of a perſon, who, to ſhow his friend what 
a conſiderable proportion of his diſcourſe was made up of oaths and expletives, 
employed an amanuenſis, whom he had concealed in a cloſet for that purpoſe, to 
take down their converſation in writing. It is ſcarce necdful to remark, how 
fooliſh and how profane the ſwearer muſt appear in his own eyes, when he had 
ſuch a monitor before him as---his own diſcourſe put into writing. 


1 


add *) the clergy with the laity. For notwithſtanding the glaring im- 
propriety, and the peculiar ſcandal, of profane ſwearing, in perſons 
devoted to the ſacred offices of religion, it is lamentably true, that 
ſuch characters are to be found among us: though, ſo thorough a 
contempt of religion being requiſite to form ſuch a character, it muſt 
be allowed to be not ſo common among us as among other men. The 
apoſtle St. James ſeems to have been ſufficiently aware of che ſinful 
nature and the pernicious tendency of ſwearing ; which would lovien 
and ſubvert all thoſe good principles and diſpoſitions ro wh: h it was 
his endeavour to form his diſciples, and bring down the wiath. of 
God denounced againſt ſuch a practice. And it is remarkable, with 
what vehemence of zeal, and energy of expreflion, he enforces the 
precept of his divine maſter. © Above all things,” ſays he, © my 
© brethren, ſwear not; neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 
te neither by any other oath : but let your yea be yea, and your nay 
© nay ;—left ye fall into condeinnation.“ | 


Now that this profane cuſtom of ſwearing is very hateful inthe ſight 
of God, and as ſuch very expreſsly forbidden both under the law and 
by the goſpel ; that the honour of God is materially affected by it; 
that the conſequences reſulting from it are more fatai to the intereſts 
of religion, than men are in general aware of; and that they hereby 
expoſe themſelves to the hazard of a condemnation, which it is the 
height of folly and madneſs to incur for the ſake ot ſo poor a gratifi- 
cation as is to be indulged in this finful cuſtom ;—I hope 1 thall be 
able ſufficiently to make appear in the proſecution of this diſcourſe. 


At 


* _---------------- pudet hæc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſie reielli. Ov. MET. 
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At the firſt promulgation of the law, the commandments were de- 
livered to Moſes written on two tables of ſtone; one of which com- 
priſed the duties relating to God, and the other thoſe which reſpect 
our neighbour. In both theſe tables perjury is expreſsly forbidden in 
two diſtin commandments. In the firſt the prohibition is, Thou 
te ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain : for the Lord 
e will not hold him guiltleſs, that taketh his name in vain.”* In 
the ſecond jt is, © Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
« neighbour.”f Now the ſame crime being thus forbidden in two 
diſtinct commandments, is conſidered evidently under two diſtinct 
| notions; as an offence againſt God, and as an injury to man. In 
the ninth commandment it is conſidered as a breach of the law, 
which provides for the ſecuricy of the perſon and property of our 
neighbour: in the third it is charged with impiety towards God. 
Perjury then involves plainly two diſtinct offences againſt the laws 
of God. Now the intent of perjury being in almoſt all caſes an at- 
tempt to injure another in his perſon or property, this part of the 
guilt of it is to be referred ſolely to the commandment which forbids 
ſuch diſhoneſt attacks on our neighbour. But the guilt of perjury, 
as it is a breach of the third commandment, conſiſts ſimply in 
ce taking God's name in vain;” that is, in calling God to witneſs 
what we know to be falſe, and appealing to that juſtice, whoſe ven- 
geance we thus wantonly provoke. The fin of perjury then is far 
from being compriſed ſolely under the notion of a fraud intended to 
our neighbour ; but includes alſo the crime of irreverently and im- 
piouſly uſing the ſacred name of God, in the form and manner in 
which an oath is uſually adminiſtered. And it is this latter confi- 

B deration 


7. + Ibid. verſe 16. 
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deration only, to which this threatning belongs: © the Lord will 
* not hold him guiltleſs, that taketh his name in vain.” It is wor- 
thy of remark, why ſuch a particular denunciation is annexed to this 
commandment, whilſt the reſt are chiefly ſimply ſtated, or elſe 
marked with fome ſuch patticular expoſition as this is. St. Paul ob- 
ſerved this peculiarity : and when he enforces the duty of natural re- 
gard and affection to parents, he makes this remark upon the fifth 
commandment, that it is © the firſt commandment with promiſe.”* 
So amiable an affection of the human mind being ſo peculiarly pleaſ- 
ing in the ſight of God, it ſeemed good to him to hold forth an aſ- 
ſurance to his creatures, that an attention to render eaſy and comfort- 
able the declining age of their parents ſhould bring down the divine 
blefling upon themſelves, and that the Lord would reward them with 
length of days, and ſecure to them the quiet enjoyment of their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Of the firſt commandment it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that it is only ſimply ſtated, as appealing to the common ſenſe of 
mankind ; the exiſtence and the unity of God being principles to be 
aſcertained by human reaſon. But the ſecond is more particular: 
ſuch a groſs debaſement of the divine nature, as that of repreſenting 
it under the form of ſenſible images, and the unavoidable conſe- 
quence connected with it, of worſhipping the creature to the exclu- 
ſion of the Creator, called for expreſſions of marked indignation 
againſt ſo vile a practice. God there declares himſelf to be * a jea- 
lous God,” and threatens to puniſh idolatry, not only in the perſons 
themſelves WHO ſhould be guilty of it, but in their deſcendants alſo 

c tothe third and fourth generation: thereby awakening the concern 
that men cannot but feel for the fate of their offspring, to induce them 
ro confine their modes of worſhipping him to the ſtrict worſhipping 


of 


+ Eph. vi. 2. 
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of him © in ſpirit and in truth.“ Again, the injunction to keep holy 
the ſabbath-day very naturally refers to the firſt appointment of 
God at the Creation, who had extended his operations in the forma- 
tion of the world to a lapſe of time equal to fix days; thereby allot- 
ting ſuch a portion of time to mankind to attend to their worldly 
concerns, and reſerving to himſelf the ſeventh day for purpoſes of 
religion, The remaining commandments are left to reſt ſolely on 
the authority of Him, in whoſe name they are propoſed : but per- 
jury, under the notion we have been conſidering it, being ſuch an 
open and avowed contempt of the honour and of the majeſty of God, 
it was thought neceſſary to inſert a ſpecial caution againſt ſuch au- 
dacity and preſumption ;--to declare that God will aſſert the honour 
of his ſacred name and attributes, and that he will by no means 
ce hold him guiltleſs, that taketh 57s name in vain.” 


Now, not to inſiſt on the dangerous effect of common ſwearing, 
as it has a tendency to lead men on to be guilty of perjury, by 
habituating them to treat the name of God with irreverence and 
contempt, and thereby leſſening their natural regard and reverence 
for an oath ;—how will the perſons, who are unhappily devoted to 
this profane cuſtom, ſeparate the guilt of ſuch a practice from that 
which we have ſhown to belong to perjury? . To the practice of 
common ſwearing we indeed attribute no effects of injury to our 
neighbour, and it is ſo far generally conſidered as an harmleſs 
cuſtom ; though it be frequently accompanied with that“ bitterneſs, 
« and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, and 
« malice,” which are in their conſequences productive of much 
evil to ſociety, and ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that the 

B 2 apoſtolical 


* John iv. 23. 
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apoſtolical precept charges us to © put them away from us.” * Bui 
we have ſeen that perjury alſo, conſidered as an act of injuſtice, is a 
breach of another commandment. The guilt of perjury, as it is a 
violation of the third commandment, conſiſts in diſhonouring the 
name of God, by rendering an appeal to him, which ought furely 
to be conſidered as the moſt facred engagement we can enter into, a 
matter of the moſt rrifling regard. And how nearly akin to this muſt 
be the guilt of taking God's name in vain in their common diſcourſe, 
for the purpoſe of adding force to afſeverations of no ſerious or im- 
portant nature, let ſuch as are accuſtorned to it conſider with the 
ſeriouſneſs it demands. Let them conſider, that perjury is marked 
with very ſevere expreſſions of God's diſpleaſure, for a profane and 
impious uſe of his moſt holy name; and then let them aſk themſelves, 
what degrec of guilt they too incur, when they treat the ſame hal- 
lowed name with the ſame wanton diſreſpect. The two fins of perjury 
and profane ſwearing are in one place of Scripture joined together in 
the fame prohibition, and enforced under the notion of the ſame 
righteous avenger of them both: © Ye ſhall not ſwear by my name 


« fallly, neither ſhalt thou profane the name of thy God: I am the 
« Lord.” F 


There is a remarkable inſtance of the divine judgment recorded 
by Moſes in the twenty-fourth chapter of the book of Leviticus. 4 
* The ſon of an Ifraclitiſh woman,” ſays the ſacred penman, © whoſe 
te father was an Egyptian, went out among the children of Iſracl: 
* and this ſon of the Iſraelitiſi woman and a man of Iſrael ſtrove 
together in the camp: and the Ifraclitiſh woman's ſon Blaſphemed 
tre name of the Lerd, end ciiſed: and they brought him unto 

| © Moſes :— 


. 31. | Lev. xix. 12. | Verſe 10, & ſeg. 


cc 
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t Moſes : and they put him in ward, that the mind of the Lord 
„might be ſhowed them. And the Lord ſpake unto Moſes, 
te ſaying, bring forth him that curſed without the camp : and 
te let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
© let all the congregation ſtone him.” Nor was the vindication 
of the divine honour deemed to be complete, in the puniſhment of 
this notorious offender : an appointment of God immediately took 
place, annexing the ſame ſevere penalty in all caſes of the ſame ſort. 
For thus God commands Moſes : * Thou ſhalt ſpeak unto the 
cc children of Iſrael, ſaying, Whoſoever curſeth his God, ſhall bear 
<« his ſin. And he that blaſphemeth the name of the Lord, he ſhall 
tc ſurely be put to death, and all the congregation ſhall certainly 
© ſtone him: as well the ſtranger, as he that is born in the land, when 
e he blaſphemeth the name of the Lord, ſhall be put to death.” * 


The rigour of this law, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, would naturally 
act as a powerful reſtraint upon the Jews againit blaſphemy and 
profaneneſs; and ſwearing in common diſcourſe appear in all its 
malignity to thoſe who lived under the impreſſions of a holy fear 
towards God, under ſuch a policy of government. It appears however, 
that, at the time of our Saviour's preaching to them, they had run 
into ſpeculations upon this ſubject, as well az upon many others, and 
determined to what lengths they might proceed ſately without ſinning: 
and their notions in this reſpect ſeem to have been of two forts. The 
firſt was, That they might ſafely affirm or promiſe any thing with an 
appeal to God, if they kepr within the bounds of ſtrict truth, and 
ſeriouſly intended to adhere to ſuch engagements, and not to falſ ify 


their oath. Now, not to inſiſt on the danger of heing frequent]; 
betraved 
* Lev. xix. 15, 16 
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betrayed into atteſtations of what might happen to be falſe, and what 
might eaſily through inadvertency and neglect never afterwards be 
fulfilled as was originally intended, we ſhall ſoon ſee what was the 
determination of our Lord in this reſpe&t. The other notion was of 
this fort, That though it were right, and a part of their religious 
duty, to reverence the name of God, yet that leſſer oaths could not 
partake of much guilt, indeed could not be in the ſame degree 
binding, nor be ſuppoſed to have much meaning in them; and that 
they might, without any apprehenſion of finning, ſwear by heaven, 
by the temple, and other expreſſions of the ſame kind. Now, 
againſt admitting ſuch a practice as this the objection is full and 
ſtrong : for though the name of God is not here expreſsly mentioned, 
it is however evidently implied; and an appeal is made to the ſupreme 
author of nature through the medium of ſome of his principal works, 
or other relations to him. And thus it is explained by our Lord 
himſelf: © Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which ſay, Whoſoever 
ce ſhall ſwear by the temple, it is nothing; but whoſoever ſhall 
« ſwear by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor! Ye fools and 
e blind: for whether is greater—the gold, or the temple that 
*«« fanCtifieth the gold? And whoſoever ſhall {wear by the altar, it 
* 1s nothing; but whoſoever ſweareth by the gift that is upon it, he 
« js guilty. Ye fools and blind: for whether is greater—the gift, 
© or the altar that ſanctifieth the gift? Whoſo therefore ſhall ſwear 
« by the altar, ſweareth by it, and by all things thereon. And 
* wholo ſhall ſwear by the temple, ſweareth by it, and by Him that 
% dwelleth therein. And he that ſhall ſwear by heaven, ſweareth by 
« the throne of God, and by Him that fitteth therean.” * To the 
natural objections which lie againſt both theſe notions muſt now be 


added 
Matt. xxiii. verſe 16, & ſeq. 
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added the expreſs prohibitions by the mouth of Chriſt himſell. 
« Ye have heard,” faith he, © that it hath been ſaid by them ot 
old time, Thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf, but ſhalt perform unto 
* the. Lord thine oaths. But 7 ſay unto you, SWEAR NOT AT 
« ALL: neither by heaven, for it is God's throne : neither by the 
te earth, for it is his footſtool : neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the city 
ce of the great king. Neither ſhalt thou ſwear by thy head, becauſe 
ce thou canſt not 1 one hair white or black. But let your com- 
munication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatſoever is more than 
© thele—cometh of evil.” * Now though we ſhould diſcover no 
apparent end to be conſulted, no particular motive to be intended, in 
all theſe explicit declarations both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
yet ought the prohibition itſelf to carry with it ſufficient force to con- 
trol our bold and impious appeals to the name of God. But as no 
injunction of religion is apparently violated with ſo great preſumption 
and wantonneſs, it will be proper to purſue the ſubject a little farther, 
in order to ſtate more fully the nature and effects of ſuch a practice. 


cc 


The whole buſineſs of religion, as it has God for its object, in 
whatever it propoſes to us intends evidently the honour and glory 
of God. Even the puniſhment of vice, and the obligations laid upon 
us not to injure or defraud one another, redound ultimately to the 
honour of God, as a moral government of the world under his direc- 
tion implies and authorizes ſuch a plan and method of governing. 
But there are in religion duties that apply immediately to God, and 
among theſe Prayer and Praiſe hold no inconſiderable rank. © Offer 
« unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows unto the moſt IIigh.“ f 
Praiſe is indeed a duty of that Kind, which, like Charity, ſhall ſur- 


vive 
Matt. v. 23, & 5 Pſalm L. 14. 
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vive the preſent ſcene of our exiſtence, and abide ſtill, when Faith 
ſhall be turned into viſion, and Hope into enjoyment. If then praiſe 
be a principal duty of religion, how ſhall we reconcile it with the 
habit of profane ſwearing ? or if it be the employment of the bleſſed 
in heaven, as St John tells us it is, to ſing praiſes before the throne 
of God, how ſhall we dare aſpire to join the heavenly choir, whilſt 
the glorious majeſty of God is inſulted by our Profaneneſs, and that 
name, which lays angels proſtrate in adoration, is in our mouths a ſub 
ject either of levity or of blaſphemy ? 


And as the honour of God is materially affected by this wicked 
practice, ſo alſo are men's proficiency and progreſs in religion effec- 
rually hindered and retarded by it. The commandment, which in- 
cludes the whole of our duty to God, ſays, © Thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy ſaul, and with 
e all thy ſtrength, and with all thy mind. T Now, it is certain, we 
can never act up to the intent of this precept, ſo long as we allow 
ourſelves in the practice of profaning the name of God. Such a love 
of God as Chriſtianity teaches would effectually engage us to hold his 
name in reverence : and without ſuch a love what is our religion 
worth ? Shall we, or can we, engaged as we are to love God with 
the unbounded affection of the heart and mind, reſerve to ourſelves 
a licence to treat his name with irreverence and diſreſpect? If we have 
ſuch notions of religion, the apoſtle St. James will tell us how mi- 
ſerably we deceive ourſelves : If any man among you ſeem to be re- 
« ligious, and bridleth not bis tongue; if he refrain not from calum- 
niating his neighbour, much more if he fail in reſpect to his Maker, 
© he deceiveth his own heart, and his religion is vain.” \F We may 


lay 
+ Vide Rev. paſſim. t Luke x. 27. F James i. 26. 
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lay it down then as a plain truth, that no man can ſerve God to any 
purpoſe of ſalvation, or can feel himſelf diſpoſed, as he ought to be, 
to the kindly influences of religion, ſo long as he continues in the 
habitual commiſſion of this fin. For a man that is a proficient in 
this practice muſt have a conſcience hardened to no inconſiderable 
degree, which will ſuffer him thus to fly, as it were, in the face of his 
Maker without fear. Should any one, who had been brought up 
from his infancy under a conſtant courſe of religious education and 
inſtruction, at his going out into the world, into ſcenes of profane 


mirth and riotous eujoyment, find himſelf conſtrained by the ridicule 


of his companions to launch out into the ſame licentiouſneſs of ſpeech 
with them ; one may readily conceive, how ſuch a perſon would be 
ſhocked at his own impiety, when he firſt formed his lips to the ut- 
terance of an oath.* With his remaining notions of religion about 
him, we ſhould ſee his conſcience and his conduct every moment at 
variance, and in ſo diſtracted a ſituation we ſhould naturally apply to 


him the emphatic obſervation of St. Paul, Happy is he that con- 


ce demneth not himſelf in that thing which he alloweth.”F Now the 


- guilt of ſwearing being ſhown to be of ſo heinous a nature, we may 


infer, that the different ſenſe which men entertain of it will be always 
in proportion to the degree that the force of conſcience remains un- 
impaired : and though we cannot help feeling for the ſtrange infatua- 
tion of ſuch as ſwear under the yiſible rebukes of conſcience, yet nei- 
ther muſt we allow thoſe to be in a better, or ſo good a ſtate, who 
wy C | . — have 


* This ſuppoſition exiſts not merely in idea: it is founded upon abſolute fact. 
A young man, who unexpectedly ſucceeded to a very ample fortune, was obſerved 
to lcarn to frucar with ſo ill a grace, that every perſon wao heard him could not hel; 
remarking his extreme awkwardneſs in adopting the manners of the fine gentleman. 
+ Rom. xiv. 22. 
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have ſo far ſtifled thoſe rebukes of conſcience, as to be able to ſweat 
with a mind perfectly at its eaſe. 


Religion then, it is plain, conſiſts not with this practice : as its 
divine author © hath not given any man licence to fin.”* Indeed 
every part and principle of religion ſerves to condemn it. Prayer; 
it was obſerved, is an eſſential part of religion: but with what pre- 
ſumption of being heard ſhall the ſwearer call on that name, which 
he every day profanes without remorſe ? Returning ſinners may find 
favour with God: but how ſhall the profane ſwearer addreſs himſelf 
ro the throne of grace? If he uſe the prayer which Chriſt hath tauglit 
him, then a part of his addreſs to heaven muſt be Hallowed be 
thy name.” Tf he pour forth his praiſes to God, it muſt be with the 
ſame lips which he employs to utter imprecations and oaths. And 
this evident inconſiſtency in the religion of ſuch a perſon, the apoſtle 
hath not failed to expoſe and cenſure, *© The tongue,” ſays he, can 
ce no man tame: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon. There- 
« with bleſs we God, even the father: and therewith curſe we men, 
ce that are made after the ſimilitude of God. Out of the ſame mouth 
cc proceedeth bleſſing, and curſing : my brethren—theſe things ought 
e not ſo to be. | 


After all, what is there in the practice of ſwea: ing, that ſhould fo 
univerſally enzage men in it, at the hazard of the condemnation de- 
nounced againſt it ? Other ſins have generally their riſe in motives 
which we can ſufficiently explain: in a caſe of theft we conſider want, 
either unavoidable or otherwiſe incurred, to have been the tempter; 
and into what a variety of irregular indulgence our natural appetites 

and 
Eccleſiaſticus xv. 29. + Janes iti. 8, & leq. 


\ 
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and paſſions have power to betray us, we are properly aware. But 
hardly any fin, I preſume, ever gained ſuch an aſcendancy over men's 
reaſon and judgment, with fo little temptation as ſwearing affords. 
It cannot poſſibly gratify any paſſion in men : in the fallen angels it 
may gratify the purpoſe of an impious revenge and outrage againſt 
God; but God forbid that we ſhould aſcribe any ſuch intention to the 
verieſt blaſphemer among men. And here I would obſerve; that this 
very teafon of there being no natural temptation to the commiſſion 
of this ſin, will ſuggeſt to us one principal cauſe of its being never- 
theleſs ſo common among us: and this I apprehend to be the influ- 
ence of example and habit. It is to be remarked, that children 
(among the lower ranks of people eſpecially) whatever elſe they may 
learn from their parents, learn frequently the habit of ſwearing ; im- 
bibe the knowledge of /uch a practice from thoſe, whom Provi- 
dence and civil government have conſtituted the natural guardians of 
their morals, and their inſtructors in the firſt principles of their duty 
to God and to ſociety.* Perſons ſeriouſly diſpoſed, whoſe ears are 
C2 apt 


* The ingenious author before cited ſpeaks much to the preſent purpoſe, in a 
paſſage, which well deterves to be laid before the reader. © Tt is readily allowed, 
he obſerves, “ that there muſt be an egregious fault in the policy of a nation, 
« where the law does not provide a remedy, and a puniſhment, for the negligence 
« of parents in this particular. And too many parents there are, who ſeem very 
<« inattentive to the right education of their children: nay, it is to be feared, that 
© not a few are chargeable, not with inattantion only, but even with the guilt of 
corrupting the morals and the principles of their children, by indulgence and bad 
« example. Do we not meet with young creatures, who ſeem to have learned 
« to ſwear and to lic, as ſoon as to ſpeak? And can we ſuppoſe that ſuch a thing 
« would have happened under the tuition of a pood parent? I grant, chat ſome 

| | | o natures 


« 
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apt to be offended with the dreadful imprecations which the unre- 
ſtrained licentiouſneſs of profaneneſs hath invented, have been ſhocked 
to hear little children, frequently in the hearing of their parents, mak - 
ing uſe of ſuch ſinful expreſſions : with the firſt uſe of ſpeech they 
learn to profane the name of God that made them. The conſe- 
quence of this is, that they get inſenſibly uſed to a practice, from 
which they have never been reſtrained: and if in riper age they come 
to hear the nature of it explained to them, it is ſo firmly ſettled into 
a habit, that they chooſe rather to ſuppreſs the ſuggeſtions of their 
conſciences, than to be at the trouble of undertaking the buſineſs of 
reformation. And how ſuch a diſpoſition to purſue an evil practice, 
wilfully and knowingly, may in time be ripened into a reprobate 
and abandoned mind, is a matter of very eaſy conjecture. Such pa- 
rents will do well to conſider, what account they will hereafter be 
able to give for ſuch an education beſtowed on their children. And 
let ail, who ſtill retain God in their knowledge, and would avoid that 
condemnation which is annexcd to the guilt of ſwearing, conſider ſe- 
riouſly, what © a fearful thing it is to fall into the hands of the living 
% God.”* For if for © every idle word that men ſhall ſpeak,” 
they are to be brought to © give account thereof at the day of judg- 
«© ment,” f—offences of this kind, they may be affured, if not re- 
pented of, muſt be of the number to be accounted for. And why 
| | ſhould 


e natures may be more untractable than others: but there are certain vices, and 


« ſwearing is one of them, to which there is no temptation in any of our natural 
« appetites, which therefore children can never acquire of thim:*'ves, and which 


the admonitions of an attentive parent could har ly fail ro prevent or to cure,” 
Dr. Beattie on the Attachments of Kirdred. 


. + Matt. Kii. 36. 
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mould they unneceſſarily heap up ſo many fins, wich muſt be ex- 
piated by repentance, through faich in Cli-1it, or they will rife up in 
judgment againſt them? Why add to the catalogue of their tranſgreſ- 
ſions, who wil: have fo much to be forg ven on other accounts? Let 
then every one, who is unhappily devoted to this ungodly practice, 
herceforth renounce it; as he regards the honour of God, as he claims 
an intereſt in religion, and as he would avoid that pointed retribution 
from the offended majeſty of Heaven: © as he loved curſing, let 
te it come unto him; as he delighted not in blefling, fo let it be far 
te from him.”* | 


I ſhall conclude with the exhortation of the wiſe fn of Sirach: 
cc Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing; neither uſe thyſcif to the nain- 
ce ing of the Holy one. For as a lervant, that is concinually beacen, 
© ſhall not be without a blue mark, fo he that ſweareth, ind nameth 
« God continualiy, ſhall not be faultleſs. A man that uſeth much 
« ſwearing ſhall be filled with iniquity, and the plague ſhall never 
« depart from his houſe: if he ſhall offer.d, his fin ſhall be upon 
« him; and if he acknowledge not his fin, he malceth a double of- 
cc fence; and if he ſwear in vain, he ſhall not be innocent, but his 
houſe ſhall be full of calamities. There is a word, that is clothed 
tc about with death: God grant, that it be not found in the heritage 
« of Jacob! for all ſuch things ſhall be far from the godly, and they 
© fall not wallow in their fins. Uſe not thy mouth to intemperate 
« {wearing ; for therein is tl.e word of ſin.” } 


A 
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= 4,77, + Alluding probably to what has been mentioned (page 12) 
[end] _ © alticus xxiii. 9 & ſeq. 


